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ABSTRACT 

As hiaun understanding is largely aetephorical, what 
Metaphor is, how children use it, and how they can be taught to use 
it awre effectively are iaportant educational concerns. A direct or 
indirect conparison between two apparently unlike things, netaphor 
consists of a topic, a vehicle of coi^arison, and ground — or 
traits — linking the topic and the vehicle. When the Metaphor is 
interpreted, tension created by the cmiparison is resolved. A 
metaphor say br either context independent (a part sentence Metaphor 
that is Meaningless when interpreted literally) or context dependent 
(a whole sentence metaphor that may have a literal Meaning in another 
context). Metaphors are evident in children* s earliest speech and 
increase in frequency until the early eleMentary school years. With 
adolescence, metaphor usage again increases. Children's success at 
interpreting a metaphor seeMS to depend on the devalopsMatal 
cognitive stage controlling their thinking. First basing comparisons 
on physical similarities, children gradually begin to coaqEwre 
psychological and abstract qualities. Instructional procedures for 
developing student skill with metaphors include naming and 
classifying exercises, work with situational aHbigulties, use of 
metonyMy, and attention to the affect that a word's function in a 
sentence has on its meaning. (MM) 
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Metaphor: The Heart of Reeding and Writing 



A hill Is a house for an ant> an ant. 
A hive la a house for a be^^. 
A hole l8 a house for a mole or a mouse 
And a house is a house for mel 

— Mary Ann Hoberman 

The eea became a wildcat Qov> and the galleon her 
prey. She stalked the ship and drove her off her 
course. She slapped at her« rolling her victim 
from side to side. She clawed the rudder from Its 
stempost snd threw It Into the sea. She cracked 
the ship*8 ribs as If they wre brittle bones. 
Then she hissed and spat through the seams- 

Margarlte Henry 

These two passages are recognized* t am sure» as Instances of 
metaphor. Many people consider metaphor as something used In poetry and 
Equality literature/' and may not consider It a factor In our everyday 
language and the language of our students. What t am proposing Is that 
metaphor Is a controlling factor In all language and» therefore* a 
controlling factor In all oar thinking. 

t call metaphor the heart of reading and writing because It ig the 
organ which forces life Into our language and supplies our thinking 



proc6«sc4 with the vital plMm of uader stand log* By the tloe I am 
flnlahad I hope yott« too» vlll appraclate that 

Metaphor le not juat a utter of Xanguage that la 
vera iiord8...op the contrary* human thought 
procesaas are largely wtaphorlcaJ (Ukoff & 
Jo}fptton» 1980). 

I vlah to denonstrate, also» that when ve educate our atudanta* ve are 
and ahould be educating thea by vetapbor. As Robert Froat (1969) has 
said about wny college graduates^ and I believe his vorda are appropri- 
ate for elr^entary school students as vell» 

They don't know when they are being fooled by a 
netaphor» an analogy* a parable. And nataphor la» 
of course » What we «re talking about » 
education. -.la education by aetaphor. 

tfhat doea Frost Man by "being fooled by a metaphor?** He lists 
sons aataphors that are the "Whole of our thinking:** the Greek concept 
that the easence of life Is a substance; the Idea of aone physicists 
that a thing la an event; the concept of freedom of will that can be 
lost or gained; an4» the idea of avolutlon* More recently^ the Idea 
that va are being fooled by nataphor has been expanded to include more 
exaaplea: Time la money; Love is a force; and Llf:^ is a container 
(Ukoff & Johneon. 1980). 



Ona of tha nore IvportMt Mtaphora controlling our thinking has 
h^en naaed tha conduit itftaphor (t^akoff A John««on. 1080). HrlrOyt vln'n 
using this Mtarhor* ve traat Ideas as objacts* linguistic expressions 
as containers* and coeMinlcatlon as sending. That Is* m consider 
ldeas« Concepts^ or any Infotwtlon as a thlng« an entity. We can place 
this entity into a statMient» and than we can direct the statement to 
another human. We can expand the statement wlch additional Ideas; ve 
can facilitate or hinder the delivery of the Ideas. Our use of this 
metaphor may not be obvious to all* but Its use Is hidden within 

It*s difficult to put my ideas Into words. 

Re turned off the speaker. 

Tx% sentence Is without meaning. 

Try to put more thought Into fever words. 

Tou might be thinking: It Is obvious What la meant by thofte 
statements. Also* If I am right* aren*t these metaphors usually adult 
created and adult directed? Uhy* then* worry about It in relation to 
reading and writing Instractlcn for school age chlldran? In answer to 
these possible questions* I offer some examples Which hava been taken 
from second and third grade textbooks. By the way* all the examples 
used In this paper ara from elementary texts Intended for use at grades 
one through three. All these sentences contain hidden Mtaphors: 

Science can tell us r lot about these mysteries. 
In 1969 two men landed on the moon- They brought 
new knowledge back to the earth. 
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In 0oae «ystcM» you unnot set th« mtrgy glv«rs. 

By ttxMlnlng thtw «t«ttMiit«» you cm m« that ld«M con- 
sidered at obJ«ct< mod th«M objtctA «r« given ch«r«ctarlttlc« of human 
actions. Thtaa ara parfactly accaptabla atatnanta* do not get ne 
wrong. I a» ualng then only to illuatrata that Mtaphora (mlae through 
all our language and thinking* and in fact* they are aa naceasary for 
undaratandlng as our heart Is for living. They provide the basic vay of 
passing from the wall known to the unknown (9etr1e» 1979). They are a 
**tteans of conveying and acquiring new knowledge nnd of seeing things in 
a new way (Ortony* 1980).*' But* they are alao a aeana for hiding* for 
dlsguialng. We need to be conscious of Mtaphor* and ve need to oake 
our atudents conscious of them because* as Frost has said, 

Unlass you are at home in the metaphor* unless you 
have hsd your proper poetical education In tha 
metaphor* you are not safe anywhere (Froat* 1969). 

}fy purpose Is to provide snswers to three questions: (1) What Is 
a metaphor? (2) How do children learn and use metaphor? and (3) How 
can children be halpad to understand and use metaphors? The anaverB to 
these questions* I hope* will maka our passafo through the educational 
process a little safer. 

What Is a metaphor? 
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To ansmr this question* I will examine both dictionary definitions 
and theoretical dlacusalons about metaphors — very briefly ~ and then 

6 



8p«nd Bomt ti«e diacuasing what »>kae a metaphor, t vlll try to do this 
without too nucfa technical language; but, without any idea of hov a 
metaphor ia Mde* there ia little that we do effectively about 
inatructing our students in the use and underatanding of metaphorical 
language « 

tn the Random House Dictionary of the English Language, metaphor is 
defined as 

The application of a yor£ or phrase to an object or 
concept which it does nut literally denote, in 
order to suggest comparison with another object or 
concepts . 

And, in the Scott Fotesman Intermediate Dictionary, metaphor ia defined 
as 

An implied comparison between two different things; 
a figure of speech in which a word or phrase that 
ordinarily means one thing is applied to mother 
thing in order to auggest a likeness between the 
two« 

The consistencies in the defiv:itions are that metaphors are compar- 
isons and that they euggest meaninea^ Also, the meanings metaphors are 
suggesting are conaidered as not ordinary^ 
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Scholars who write about metaphors seen to agree with these defini" 
tionst I found in profeaaional texts that vetaphor is considered in 
theae ways; 

Metaphor involves the pretense that something is 
the case when it is not (Turbaynet 1980). 

Metaphor is understanding and experiencing one kind 
of thing in terms of another (Lakoff & Johnson, 
1980). 

Metaphor atteoipts to describe one thing In terms 
noraally denoting another (Cullinant 1971)* 

These five definitions may explain what a metaphor may be doing, 
but they aur%ly do not explain how a metaphor does what it does. To 
understand ^what makes a metaphor" we need to examine their atructure. 

Metaphora ttdve components: topic* vehicle* and ground (Ortony, 
1980). For example. In aentences (1) and (2), 

(1) Brian moves with the apeed of a cheetah* 
U) The traffic snaked through the detour zone. 

the metaphors' topics can be identified as the main item of interest — 
Brian and the traffic. The vehicle is the iten* to which the topic Is 
being compared, either directly* as in (1), or Indirectly, as in (2). 
The ground Is the relationship implied to trll something about the 
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topic* that IB, the one or vote cherecterlstlcs of the vehicle Intended 
to explain sooethlng about the topic. In one case It Is apeed« In the 
other It l8 a Mnse of vlndlng or curving. 

What 18 lt» then» that makM th^ae netaphora *Vork**? tn (1) It la 
knowing the apeed of a i:heetih. In (2) It Is knowing how a snake moves. 
Theae metaphors an* vade by us only because we as receivers of the 
message are familiar with the Important and relevant characterlctlca of 
the vehicle and can relate the pai*tlcular trait or traits to the topic. 
Let us examine thla Idea further 

(3) The Mohawks walk along steel beams aa easily 
as you walk to school. 

(4) Each step we take moves us slowly through the 
water » like taking giant steps In a dream. 

In (3)> we understand the metaphor only If we are familiar with how 
eeslly it is for the typical student tA valk to school. It Is quite 
possible for us to give this metapKor another Interpretation If the 
creator^s Intent la thought to be sarcasmt that la, we experience great 
difficulty In walking to achool and» therefore* equate walking on a high 
bean with a difficult or dangerous situation. In (4) we must have had 
some experience with '^dream-like*' feelings. Or» thla ci>uld be a **re- 
verse** metaphor* that ls« It Is reversed In that the topic and vehicle 
are reversed for us from that Intended by the metaphor*s creator. We 
realize what a dre:::mllke state Is because we have tried to walk under 
water. 

In both cases* however* we cannot Interpret the metaphor without 
being familiar with the Implied characteristics that link walking a 



steel beaw to valking to school and link ualklng in vater to valV*ng in 
a dreamlike state. In both instances, the vetaphor is nade because the 
interpreter caa reaolva an apparent anonwly and can resolve the tension 
caused by tha isetaphor. 

That is another key element in a metaphor — tension. Tension 
srlses because ve or the students realize some inconsistency betveen 
vhat ve perceive and the literal message. In hearing or reading state- 
ment (3)t students are confronted with an Inconsistency betveen what is 
normally considered as a dangerous action snd one normally considered as 
s safe action. The tension is resolved when they realize the ground 
characteristics that aro being implieJ to link the topic and vehicle, 
Tf the students, as liateners or readers, cannot realize or cannot 
resolve the tension, the metaphor is not made for them. 

In addition, these metaphors occur because they are created by 
comparisons vithin the sentences. Apart from the context of the entire 
passage, these metaphors still stand. However, there are metaphorct 
vhich are created only because of the relationship of thtir sentences to 
the meaning of entire passages. 

(5) **Vell, Teddyr She said, **Did you go to the 
moon and back?** 

(6) For the Hohavks this vas s Rood hunting 
ground . 

In (5) the metaphor exists because of the Juxtaposition of the 
question about going to the moon to the actidn that has preceded it in 
th^ story. It could be interpreted literally* that is, vith no intent 
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CO fiufcgeac anocher Maning* Teddy could be an aecronauc and someone 
4M8Cion6 him abouc che reaulca of a apace fltghc* Howtv^r, in che 
concede of che icoty in vhich Taddy hae been delayed* che acacemenc vas 
inceiided MCaphorically, In (6) va cannoc realite fully che mecaphor 
vichouc Icnotfing cbe ancecedenc of che pronoun **chi6*** Ic cocl<a h«ve d 
liceral incerprecacion if che ancecedenc iB a foreec. However^ in c'ne 
original scor/* che ancecedenc is: 

Then, in che 1920'a oany call buildings were begun 
in New York Cicy, 

Only viCuin che conCexCfi of their cecal paeaagee can ve incerpret chese 
fiCBCemencs vecaphorically. 

The mecaphors in (3) and (4) are called pare aencence nHscaphorfi 
(Orcony« 1980), A pare eencance aecaphor iB **che unconvencional u6e of 
a word in such a vay so as co make a literal incerpreeacion of che 
aencence eicher nonaenalcal or ittpossible or false/* TI.e ntecaphors in 
(5) and (6) are called whole aencence mecaPhora, A whole aencence 
ttecaphor ia '*a aencence which is a mecaphor becauae of che concexc* buc 
which would be liceral in nnochcr. The concexc forces che iiecaphor," 

Lec ua look ac ocher exaaplea* 

(7) Again and again che clam buckec bicea che cop 
of che oucaide wall* dropping each bice inco 
che cruck, 

''8) '*So« you are che one wich che plow chac opened 
up che earch,*' chey aaid co che farmer. 
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In (7) v« see how the bucket* a type at aechaoical crane (and 
• aetaphorical nane)* ia given anlaal ch«)rncterii»tica. We inter:>ret the 
sentence aetaphorically aven outside the context of the atory. Oa the 
other hani^ ve or the atudents nl^ht literally interpret f8) to oean 
that the fanoer had « plow and opened up a hole in the ground, But« 
vithin the context of the story* ve realize it aa a metaphorical refer- 
ence to the fact that the father vaa plowinK in a field when the earth 
opened and ^ volcano began erupting. 

In sumry* srtaphor ia a direct or indirect compariaon between two 
apparently unlike thinga. K wtaphor coneiats of three elements; a 
topic* the tltiog or idea to vhich our attention is directed* a vehicle* 
the thing or idea which ia beitkg used na the comparison item in oruer to 
reveal aomething about the tOf>ict and the ground* the one or sore traits 
which are the implied link between the topic and the vehicle. This 
apparently anomoloua comparison causea tension: when the tenaion is 
reoolvedt the metaphor has been interpreted. We have looked st two 
kinds of metaphors, ODe» called a part aentence metaphor* is a meta- 
phorical statesent that can be interpreted apart from the larger context 
or paasage in which it ia encountered. The other* called a vh^le 
sentence metaphort is a metaphorical atatement which cannot be inter- 
preted metaphorically outaide of its context or atory because it may 
have a lite' * meaning in another context. 

I t\ jn now to an ex.»^sination of how metaphorical understanding is 
linked to your students' language and experience and ^f how they can 
underataod metaphors even though they may nc*t bs creating them. 
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Hov do children learn and uae netaphors ? 

In presenting ideas about children and ntetaphors, I make a dis- 
tinction between the crcnting of metaphors and the understanding of 
them. In regard to understanding metaphors* there is strong evidence to 
support the contention that 

The processes involved ^n the comprehension of 
nonliteral speech are part of our languiige produc- 
tion and comprehension equipment from the start 
(Rumelhart» 1979), 

That i8> a child in learning to use and understand metaphor does not 
first learn literally to interpret language and then learn meta- 
phorically to interpret it. Since metaphor seems to be ''natural and 
videapread in our speech** (Rumelhart. 1979) > Children learn to respond 
to metaphors aa they learn to respond to language in general. 

As an aside, I viah to indicate briefly that I believe language, 
vhether spoken or vritten, is learned and interpreted only vithin a 
social context. To me, there can be no language without a social 
context. Oral language 

ia a set of socially^^contextualized reaources of 
behavior* a * meaning potential* that is related to 
the situations of uae. Being ^appropriate to the 
aituation* ia not some optional extra in language; 
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it is an ea^tntial element in the ability to mean 



(Halliday* t978« p, 34). 



Similarly* 



the reading of text is an event occurring at a 



particular time in a particular environment at a 



particular moment In the life history of the reader 



(Rosenblatt, 1978« p, 20), 



All language, then* whether apoken or written* is learned and used 
as a process of conmunicstion within socisl contexts. We must not think 
only of the imediste situation, thst is« of someoce sitting slone snd 
reading, when we think of "environment," because that person is ccmmu^ 
nicating within a context which inc^udea the author. The situation or 
moment sbout which I sm spesking refers to both the context of culture 
snd the subcontext of the immediate environs of the set of spesking* 
resding or writing. So, metsphors sre learned snd used in socisl 
contexts. 

In regsrd to understanding metsphors, there is an ever growing body 
of resesrch to support the clsim that children may understand metsphors 
long before they can explsin them (tfinner & Gardner* 1981), Reaearchera 
have two ways to decemine whether or not a child has interpreted a 
netaphor, (Here I m apeaking about generally accepted interpretationa 
of metaphors,) One way is to ssk the child for s psrsphraae of the 
metaphor*a implied meaning. The research using this procedure haa not 
been too succeasful because it also is testing the child's expreasive 
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language atrategiea. The child might understand the metaphor, but he or 
ahe might not have the linguiatic atructurea to expresa that underatand- 
ir.g. The rCBearchera* eecmd vay ia to aak the child to reapcnd by 
aelectiog a picture repreaenting the metaphor. Ualng thia technique, 
aome reaearchera have found that children of kindergarten age could ahow 
a tacit underatanding of a vide range of vetaphora. 

There also ia evidence that the stagea of metaphorical underatand- 
ing may be development ally linked (Galda, 1981). Three such stages have 
been identified, and their occurrence seems to be conaiatent vith and 
aupportive or Piagetian developmental atagea. The first atage of 
metaphorical development ia evident in young children in the four to 
five year age range. Thia stage ia characterized by the children making 
little or no connectiona between a target and ita vehicle. They could 
not discuas isetaphora nor consistently select pictures as responses. 
The second atage seems to develop around aeven or eight years. This is 
a period vlten metaphors are aometimea understood. The baaia for the 
underatttnding seems to be a figural resemblance. That is, th^ child ran 
interpret a metaphor that ia based on a phyaical property comparison 
between the topic and vehicle. For example, in statementa (1) and (2), 
the iKietaphoricsl grounda are physical properties. On the other hand, 
metaphora auch as those occurring in (3) and (4) are based upon paycho- 
logical properties. Thoae familiar with Piagetian theory will recognize 
a pattern consistent with the preoperational thought atage. The third 
atage of metaphorical developmeat aeems to occur aa the child movea into 
a concrete oparationa stage of iniellectual development and develops 
formal operations. At this stage of metaphorical development, the child 
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Is able to connecc Che coplc and vehicle through a ground conelsclng of 
u^ch physical and psychological characcerlsclcfi. 

The above findings muse be held as centaclve because of che diffi- 
culties In cesclng children's responses I discussed previously. That 
ls» ve cannoc be sure ve are decetmlnlng vhecher or noc children under- 
stand mecaphors. The evidence chac seeme to be more conclusive* however* 
Is chac of a developmencal paccetn showing how children sponcaneously 
use mecaphors. Please k'^ep In mind chac an Intulclve* spontaneous use 
of a language patcern Is some clue to che child's ablUcy Co partlclpace 
In a communlcaclon slcuaclon, Buc» Ic Is noc verifiable evidence chat 
che child fully understands che mechanics of Incerpreclng the mecaphor. 
In che literature about learning Co read and vrlce» chls aspecc of 
underscandlngt namely che chlld^s ability to explain why he or she 
knowsr Is called metacognlclon, I am noc» ac chls clme» going Co deal 
vlch research on chac concepc. 

The lesearch about young children's sponcaneous use of okecaphors 
reveals chac children begin Co use mecaphors almost as soon as cbey 
begin Co speak (Winner & Gardner* 1981), Early use of mecaphors seems 
Co grow from their symbolic play, Thac ls> children engage In a pre- 
Cense thac an objecc ts somechlng else. This rensolng In early chil- 
dren's mecaphora seems to be based on a physical propercy of che objeccs. 
They do not seem Co apply an affecclve or ocher psychological aspecc Co 
one objecc from another. Also, che early use of mecaphors seems Co 
occur only when there Is a physical proxlialty becween the children and 
che objecc. For ^'xample* they might use anychlng chac rolls as a "play 
car;" however, chey mlghc noc ref^r Co somechlng chat rolls as a car In 
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the absence of that object. The rolling object needs to be In their 
sight or possession* not just In their thoughts. 

This spontaneous use of metaphors In oral language aeems to peak at 
ages three to four and continues through age six. Then a curious thing 
happens. The spontaneous production of metaphors seems to decline 
through middle childhood and reappeavs during adolescence. A decline Is 
alao seen In children* 8 attempts to use tasks to elicit metaphors until 
about grade eleven; then» an Increase in this language strategy Is 
noted* There Is a tetitatlve explanation for this apparent anamoly» that 
la» a *'U** ahaped developmental curve showing Increased spontaneous use 
of metaphors then a decrease than an Increase. The explanation Is that 
during middle childhood there Is an attempt by children to be literal 
and to adopt the conventional use of language. In fact* ten year olds 
seem to shy away from unconventional language usage and may protest 
metaphorical uae by others. We do not know whether this Inclination on 
the part of children to conformity Is due to formal schooling or whether 
It la a natural development. Based upon our current knowledge^ ve can 
only conjecture. 

But» I think a very Important finding from the developmentally 
based research Is that while spontaneity In the use and production of 
metaphorical language declines during the middle school years » the 
ability to produce and to underatand metaphors renalna with the children. 

One additional point needs to be addressed before we move on to a 
discussion about strategies for teaching metaphorical understandings. 
We have already discussed that metaphor Is a means for becoming familiar 
with an unknown through the properties of a known. Yet> there Is 
evidence from current research that un familiarity with the vehicle of 
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Che metaphor may not be Che sole decennlnlng factor as Co whether or not 
a child understands a Oketaphor (Winner & Gardnar* 1^81), Children seem 
Co have little difficulty understanding structures (9) and (tO) because 
they contain a relationship of concrete and physical properties between 
their topics and vehicles. Also, the topics and viahlcles are concrete 
entitles, 

(9) The ants* n«st Is a house of apartments, 
(10) But the fly has a iiiou\:h without any jaws that looks 
like an upside-down funnel, 

Hovever, when the relationship (rhe ground) between the topic and 
the vehicle becomes based upon abstract relationships, metaphorical 
understandings seen to c^ecreatie In children. This also applies when the 
topic and vehicle are abstractions. When the ground Is based upon 
abstract links, the senuintlc distance Is Increased between the topic and 
the vehicle. Abstract links are affective qualities, such as feelings 
and attitudes, cross-sensory characteristics, such as "testing " cottcn 
candy upon hearing or seeing the words, and conceptual features, such as 
the topic and vehicle belonging to the same set or semantic category. 

Two things work against elementary age children understanding 
sentence (11), 

(11) The days of travel seemed like one great hot 
thirst, 

(12) Your voice Is a musical Instrument, 
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FlrfiCt Che topic and the vehicle are not concrete entitles; they are 
abstractions* Second* there Is f» vast semantic distance between **day3** 
and **thlrst.** True» chls docs set up a great tension. But It Is a 
tension that cannot be resolved by a simple listing of the obvious 
chsracterlstlcs of being thirsty. That is, **nest** and **house of apart- 
ments** in (9) are both places for living and share commonalities of use 
and structure. On the other hand» *Msy** and **thlrst** In (11) do not 
shsre any but the most abstract of commonalities. Xn sentence (12)> 
.ovever, both the topic and the vehicle sre soinewhat more concrete and 
the semantic distance between them Is smaller. Because the linking 
characteristics contain physical properties, the affective, 
cro8s*-sensory and conceptual links Implied In this metaphor are more 
easily underatood. 

In summary* It seems that from the time children begin to manipulate 
language and develop control ever Its use, metaphors are evident In 
their speech. This spontsneous use seems to increase until a^out early 
elementary school years at which time a decline Is noted In the sponta- 
neous production of metaphorical lan(;uage pattema. As children enter 
adolescence, they seem to again utilize metaphorical structures In their 
fpeech. However, despite the decline In spontaneous metaphorlc produc- 
tions, children seem to retain the ability to understand metaphors and 
even to produce them on demand. How succesafully they overtly Interpret 
a metaphor seems to d^i-end upon the developmental cognitive stage that 
controla their thinking. Children start with s dependence upon creating 
and understsndlng metaphors based solely upon a physical comparison, and 
then they develoo the ability to Interpret and create metaphors based 



psychological and abscracc quallcles, Ab cbe senanclc distance Incr^^ases 
between the topic and the vehicle, metaphorical underBtandlng decreases. 

If ve are to create effective InBtructlonal prograias which help 
BtudentB understand and create metaphors, ve need to look st vhat Is It 
about metaphors that may linpede or enhance their understanding of '^hem. 
This leads to an answer for my third question. 

How can children be helped to understand and use metaphors ? 

The Instructional proce^^^^res I am suggesting are applicable for use 
with all children In grades kindergarten to eight. Through their use, 
we can help our students develop an understanding of metaphorical 
language, enhance their ability to use metaphors, and provide them with 
some Insights so they can gain facility in explaining how a metaphor may 
work* 

One Instructional procedure is a technique we have all used, I ar 
sure. But, It iftay not be thought of a metaphor readiness activity. 
The procedure Is uamlng and classifying. For example, have Btudents 
name the different kinds of houses In their neighborhood and the physical 
features by which they can be Identified, i am not going to spend much 
time on this activity because 1 think It Is a common one and many 
examples of It can be devised or can be located in various Instructional 
handbooks , 

What I want to stress* though, is that naming and classifying 
should not be limited to physical characteristics. Try to develop a 
sense that houses can be classified by other characteristics. 
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For exaiiple, because of srchlCecCuraX deslgfi or decoraclon, soma houses 
give Che sense of newness or of olden times. Some houses such as 
"haunted" housefi give rise to cross-sensory characteristics of noises 
and to coi.ceptual aspects of holidays. To reiterate, children seem to 
create metsphors and to demonstrate an understanding of them first on 
the basis of physical properties, but they can be led to understand and 
to us^ metaphors based on more abstract aspects such as affective 
qualities, cross^sensory characteristics, and conceputal aspects, 

A second Instructions! procedure is to develop reading and vrltlng 
leasons on multiple meanings of words for which the meanings arii situa- 
tional ambiguities. This Is the play on words that can drive parents 
and teachers crszy once their children have discovered how It works. 
Because many children may not be cognltlvely ready, this activity might 
be held off until the end of second or the beginning of third grade. It 
can be Introduced through booka such as Amelia Bedelia by Peggy Parish 
and Would You Put Your Money In a Sand Sank? by Harold Longnlan, 

You are probably familiar with the situational ambiguities of 
Amelia Bedella who "dresses a chicken" and "puts the lights out/' Here 
Is one from Would You Put Your Honey In a Sand Bank ? 

I think that English Is sickly. 
Words change their meanings so quickly, 
"Time goes fast," simply means that time's fleet- 
ing. 

When you fast . It Juat means you're not eating. 
And "stuck fast" means you're glued to the spot. 
So If yot go fa,8tr you will never be last. 
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If you fasc, you may last, or may not, 

A chird inacruccional accivicy is Co use the device known as 
QkeconyiDy^ Meconymy is the use of a part for the whole or the use of cne 
particular trait of sonethin^f for something else« 

Here are some metonymical metaphors, 

(13) Here is a direction finder that uses a 
clock. The tree is at 3 oVlock, 

(14) Have you ever wondered where yoiir morning 
toast coties frou? 

(15) '*Jan, will be first base since our regular 
first base is absent?" 

Tn them* the metaphorical relatit'Tiship is established by mking ati 
object represent a process, or perform some action, or by having a part 
represent the whole. In (13), the direction finder does not ^'use'^ a 
clock; its construction is based upon the principle of one. And, trees 
are wot found at "hours^'* In (14), the toast is utEcd to represent the 
entire process of bread making, in (13), first base is used co represent 
the action of a particular player. In a way» metoay^ is similar to a 
personification metaphor; however, I consider meton^nny to be the '^per* 
sonif icatloa,** if you will, of abstractions and Intangible oi^jects 
vherer.s personif ication» itself» is the direct portrayal of huinan 
qualities in animals and concrete objects^ 

The way to have students become aware of metonymy and to devslop an 
understanding of these metaphors is through direct guided instiTuction, 
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Flrsc^ selecc a meconymlcal oecaphor and Identify for che scudencs vhac 

make sure Che children realize Che denoted obJecCs»dlrecCion finder^ 
Coasc^ and flrsc base* Second^ ask quesclons chac focus chelr accenclon 
on che anomoly of che scacemanc; 



Can a dlrecclon finder use a clock in the same vay 

chac ve use a clock? 
Doesn'c our toasc come ouc of a coascer? 
Is Jan really expecced to lie down and be che firsc 

base bag In Che gaioe? 



Third, discuss vhac che meaning vould be If these scacemencs vere Caken 
llcerally* And finally* using ocher meconynlcal metaphors as models, 
have che scadencs cr^ace some of chelr ovn* For example^ you mlghc use 
che sCory» "Dulary," by Morris Weeks* Jr.» which begins 



There vas a nev face aC Che Philadelphia Zoo on a 
morning laCe In May, 

]c vas a nice face^ Ic vas vide aC che Cop^ 
vlch a lltcle hair and a long gray ear aC each 
side. The face narrowed aC the boccom Co a long 
crunk. Above che crunk a pair of brown eyes looked 
ouc , 



Modeling chls scory^ your sCudenCs can use or creace scory scarcers such 
as 
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There was a new arm on our ceam, 
Hy fachcr brought a new ^ec of wheels hona today. 
My ttother*s Job Is helping people puc roofa over 
chair heads, 

You can brlrg accenclor Co meconymlcal mecaphors chrough poems » aii<i 
Chen dlrecc your scudencs* accenclon co hov these conscrucclons appear 
In exposlcory prose, Noclce che slmllarlcles b^cveen the poem. *'Whac Is 
Whlce," by Mary LeDuc O'Neill » from che book Hallstoneg and Hallbuc 
Bones , and che passage. '*Whac Is a Clcy»'* which appe^^rs In a flrsc grade 
cexc (Early 1979), 

Whac Is whlce? 

Whlce Is a dove. 
And Illy of che valley 
And a puddle of allk 
Spilled In an alley — 
A ahlp's sail 
A klce*s call 
A wedding veil 
Hallacones and 
Hallbuc bon^^e 

And some people*s celephones* 

Whac Is a clcy? 

Whac le a clcy? 
Ic Is scraece, 
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It Is cars and buses and trucks. 

It Is buildings. 

And a city Is peopla. 

Many people are In a city. 

In both passages* the subjects — the color white and a city — are 
Identified through aspects of their properties. At ore tloke or another 
luny of you probably have had your students complete expressions* such 
as **Happlnes6 Is,.,*' or *'Wlnter Is,,," The children's om metonymlcal 
metaphors can be extended from ones built on physical properties to ones 
of affective or cross sensory characteristics so the following may 
result: 

A city Is the screech of brakes. 
White Is the feeling of cotton, 

A fourth way for Instructing your students about metaphors Is to 
work with them so th«^y become aware of the types of Information conveyed 
by Che different parts of speech. No* I am not advocating that you 
teach formal grammar and grairanatlcal terms, I am* however* suggesting 
chat you develop with your students the sense that certain vord classes 
give a different meaning by the manner In ^hlch they function in a 
sentence. For example* the vord "white" changes somewhat In meaning as 
a noun where It in used to name something* 

That color Is white. 
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an m a<ljective where It Is used to describe the quality of something* 

That 1ft a white shirt, 
nd aft a verb where It used to convey a process 

The girl whitened her sneakers. 
In a textual passage about the Grand Canyon* students can encounter 

(16) This rocky canyon^ a kilometer and a half 
deep I Is the deepest and widest cut ever 
discovered on the earth. 

Here* the word "cut** Is oetaphorlcally u»ed as a noun, later In the 
chapter, the noun oet.iphor Is reinforced* and then there Is a t>hlft to 
the use of the word as a verb, 

(17) The lanci came up fto slowly that the r/ver cut 
right through It . 

Students can be made aware that In one case somethlnft 1b being named and 
In the other an action 1ft helng Indicated. Then* when they encounter a 
passage auch as "The Food Cycle" (Van Roekel* 1973)* they can be 
encouraged to create their own variations and extenftlons of metaphorical 
sentences . 
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A tree makes Its own food. The roots of the 
tree take up water and minerals from the soli 
through small root hairs. The soli, water and 
minerals become sap In the roots. The sap goes up 
the tree through small pipelines In the stem. The 
sdp goes up through the branches to the leaves. 

The students can be encouraged to change the name of something to an 
action. That Is, they can rewrite some sentences changing the *^plpelln 
metaphor Into other parts of speech. This sentence might result as the 
metaphor shows a process: 

The sap Is piped up through the branches to the 
leaves. 

And then, using a sentence found further on In the passage, the metapho 
can show a quality: 

Sunlight and air help the leaves change the plped*ln 
sap Into a kind of sugar, 

I have suggested Just four ways ycu can work with your etudents to 
develop an understanding of metaphor and to create metaphors modeled 
after some of the language patterns they meet In their school texts, I 
no way do I wish to Imply that these exhaust the variety or the extent 
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of the Instructional pracf^xes for learning about metaphors. So that 
situdeiits cm iind**rf t,'iiul ;*iul m^c mot^it^hi^rs. 1 lijivr Kom suji^^cNt Ing th^t 
your attention should be directed to the "how^' of metaphorical con- 
structions. For children to understand metaphors, they must be familiar 
vlth the content referred to in the metaphorical construction. But that 
is not sufficient. They need to participate In a variety of activities 
In which there is social Interaction vlth others vho use figurative 
language. These others — whether they are you or other students In the 
class-^ust encourage che children to use the figurative language they 
hear and read, 

I hope that what I have done Is bring to your attention the simi- 
larity between learning about metnphors and learning about problem 
solving in general. You and your students must become actively engaged 
In metaphorical language. You and your students must try a variety of 
solutions to resolve a metaphorical anomoly. And, you should encourage 
peer Interaction and student to teacher feedback. Use this feedback to 
guide the learning of your 5^tudents and even to learn from them something 
about metaphor. I hope, too, that I have created an enthusiasm In you 
for learning by metaphor going beyond the usual concern for metaphor 
that we encounter only In poetry and "literature*^ and going beyond what 
Frost refers to as "sunset raving" — ooo^s and aah's and nothing more. 
The enthusiasm I have, and which I hope you have, too. Is an enthusiasm 
that allows for Frost's "education by metaphor" and for the understanding 
of the anatomical Importance of metaphor to being a proficient reader 
and writer. 
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